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Above  Right:  President  Bob  Vogel  genuflects  In  honor  of  this  year's  Homecom¬ 
ing  Queen  Tammy  Schaefer  at  the  coronation  held  between  Kastle  Kapers 
performances.  Todd  Glaw  Is  this  year's  Homecoming  King. 

Johnson  to  speak  on  alcoholism 

Performer  to  entertain, 
deliver  convo  address 


A  noted  jazz-folk  recording  artist, 
Michael  Johnson,  will  make  two  pub¬ 
lic  appearances  at  Wartburg  Colleae 
tomorrow 

The  first  is  a  convocation  address  at 
9:30  a  m.  in  Neumann  Auditorium,  and 
the  second  is  a  Coffeehouse  perfor¬ 
mance  at  8  p  m  in  Buhr  Lounge 

Johnson  will  be  discussing  alcoho¬ 
lism  in  his  lecture,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  college's  observance  of  National 
Alcohol  Awareness  Week.  The  even¬ 
ing  Coffeehouse  will  see  Johnson  per¬ 
forming  the  music  he  has  written  and 
recorded 

Johnson  is  probably  best  known  for 
his  major  hits,  “Bluer  Than  Blue," 
“Almost  Like  Being  in  Love,"  "This 
Night  Won’t  Last  Forever"  and  '“I'll 
Always  Love  You,"  the  latter  giving 
him  his  first  Gold  Record. 

Johnson  began  teaching  himself  the 
basics  of  playing  a  guitar  with  his 
brother,  Paul,  when  he  was  a  13-year- 
old  in  Denver,  CO  When  he  got  to 
college,  he  entered  a  national  amateur 
contest  sponsored  by  CBS  and  won 
first  prize— a  recording  contract  with 
Epic  Records  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  music  career  which  has  taken  him 
all  over  the  country. 

He  traveled  to  Spain  when  he  was  21 
to  study  for  a  year  at  the  Conservatory 
de  Liceo  in  Barcelona  with  classical 
guitarist  Graciano  Tarrago  Thisclas- 


sical  influence  is  one  element  of  style 
that  sets  Johnson  apart  from  other 
popular  musicians. 

He  returned  to  the  U  S  for  a  year¬ 
long  tour  with  the  Chad  Mitchell  Trio, 
which  included  another  aspiring  song¬ 
writer,  John  Denver.  The  two  were  co¬ 
composers  on  a  number  of  songs,  and 
they  performed  in  some  190  concerts 
together. 

While  in  New  York,  he  chanced  to 
see  a  stage  production  of  “Jacques 
Brel  is  Alive  and  Well  and  Living  in 
Paris,"  and  that  launched  him  on 
another  career,  that  of  an  actor  Ironi¬ 
cally,  he  obtained  a  leading  role  in  the 
same  play  that  he  saw,  and  he  had  a 
year-long  run  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles 

He  turned  back  to  music  and  signed 
a  recording  agreement  with  Atlantic 
Records  in  1971  and  spent  several 
months  working  on  his  debut  record, 
"There  is  a  Breeze,"  with  producers 
Peter  Yarrow  and  Phil  Rarnone  That 
album  is  now  a  collector's  item 

He  self-produced  his  next  L.P  ,  a 
solo  effort  titled  “For  All  You  Musi¬ 
cians,"  which  is  considered  a  true 
representation  of  his  soft,  melodic, 
jazz-folk  approach 

"Ain't  Dis  Da  Life"  also  was  self- 
produced  by  Johnson  but  was  a  more 
ambitious  project  It  involved  many 
other  players  well-known  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  solidified  his  regional  fame 


Housing  survives  drastic 
enrollment  increase 


The  housing  situation  looked  as 
though  there  might  be  problems  after 
a  10-percent  enrollment  increase,  but 
no  one  came  away  homeless  or  disap¬ 
pointed  when  the  final  room  assign¬ 
ments  were  given,  according  to  Robin 
Krahn,  director  of  residential  life 
Krahn  said  there  are  222  students 
now  living  off-campus  This  repres¬ 
ents  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  stu¬ 
dent  body  Krahn  said  the  majority  of 
students  who  now  live  off-campus 
wanted  to  be,  and  the  others  were  late 
signing  up  for  a  room 
As  far  as  Krahn  knows,  no  one  was 
denied  a  room  in  the  dormitories  or 
forced  to  move  off-campus 
It  was  a  close  call,  however.  Krahn 
said  there  are  just  three  people  under 
capacity. 

Krahn  is  not  worried  about  housing 


but  said  she  will  continue  to  look  into 
alternative  solutions  if  overcrowding 
becomes  a  concern  in  the  future  One 
proposal  now  being  considered  is  the 
purchase  of  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
campus 

The  freshmen  are  required  to  live  in 
the  dorms  This  is  something  that  will 
not  change  as  far  as  Krahn  can  see 
since  it  is  "a  philosophy  of  Wartburg” 
to  establish  the  freshman  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  within  the  community. 

Krahn  also  said  she  has  not  heard 
any  complaints  from  individuals  about 
their  dorm  rooms. 

Although  there  is  an  increase  of 
students  living  off-campus,  Krahn  attri¬ 
butes  the  increase  to  more  non-trad- 
itional  students  at  Wartburg  who  are 
living  off  campus. 


Students  can  speak  up 
at  alcohol  policy  forum 


by  CRAIG  SESKER 

The  lack  of  clarity  and  a  qualm  with 
the  current  Wartburg  alcohol  policy 
among  Student  Senate  and  adminis¬ 
trators  Doug  Mason  and  Robin  Krahn, 
has  prompted  an  Alcohol  Policy 
Forum  to  be  held  this  Thursday  at  7 
p  m.  in  Buhr  Lounge 

Mason,  vice  president  for  student 
affairs,  and  Krahn,  director  of  residen¬ 
tial  life,  have  sat  down  and  concocted 
a  rough  draft  revision  of  the  current 
alcohol  policy  and  clarified  some  of 
the  guidelines 

The  point  of  the  forum  will  be  to 
obtain  student  input  on  the  matter  of 
the  alcohol  policy  which  is  rather 
vague,  according  to  Mason  Mason 
and  Krahn  will  evaluate  opinions  and 
questions  voiced  by  the  student  body 
and  formulate  the  final  alcohol  policy 

Lori  Brown,  administrative  ombuds¬ 
person,  is  working  closely  with  the 
Student  Affairs  staff  on  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  new  policy 


and  started  getting  the  alcohol  policy 
situation  going,"  Brown  said  “After 
the  forum  they'll  look  at  everything 
that  has  been  said  ." 

Senators  are  going  to  distribute 
sheets  with  questions  pertaining  to 
the  alcohol  policy  today  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  a  rough  idea  of  the  temporary 
alcohol  policy. 

“We  have  put  our  ideas  in  already, 
and  now  it's  the  students’  chance," 
Brown  said.  "We  want  the  students  to 
know  they  don't  have  to  abide  by  a 
policy  drafted  by  the  administration  " 

Another  current  proposal  is  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  students'  opinions  of  the  new 
class  schedule  The  proposal  will  be  in 
the  cafteria  lines  within  the  next  two 
weeks 

According  to  sophomore  Joan 
Busch,  academic  ombudsperson,  the 
survey  is  intended  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  forthe  Education  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee  (EPC)  to  review  its  possibilities  for 
continuing  classes  with  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  Busch  said  the  review  is  due  to  the 
contract  made  up  last  year 


"I  work  with  the  Student  Affairs  staff 


Negative  attitude  toward 
education  cited  by  teachers 


by  BEV  EIDE 

Dr.  Raymond  Kiel,  coordinator  of 
field  experiences  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa,  spoke  about  reforms 
being  sought  for  education  and  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  teaching  as  a  profession 
at  a  major  merger  dinner  Thursday. 

Kiel,  who  has  been  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  for  39  years,  said  education  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  second  choice  to 
another  type  of  career  when  talking 
about  attitudes  towards  education. 

"The  public  thinks  teaching  is  more 
prestigious  than  we  do,"  Kiel  said.  “If 
you  can't  do  anything  else,  then  you 
teach." 

Kiel  noted  a  survey  taken  of  teachers 
which  found  that  43  percent  of  the 
teachers  would  recommend  teaching 
to  a  daughter,  but  46  percent  would 
not  Also,  31  percent  would  recom¬ 


mend  teaching  to  a  son,  but  59  per¬ 
cent  would  not  When  the  public  was 
surveyed,  50  percent  said  they  would 
recommend  teaching  to  a  daughter, 
46  percent  would  to  a  son  According 
to  the  survey,  if  teachers  could  make  a 
career  choice  over  again,  they  wouldn't 
become  teachers 

"Teaching  as  a  profession  is  debat¬ 
able  because  of  the  way  we  teach," 
Kiel  said.  "Teachers  have  no  control  in 
how  they  teach.  Through  unions, 
though,  we  have  gained  more  power, 
but  we  still  don’t  control  the  issues 
These  are  controlled  by  school  child¬ 
ren  and  other  influencing  agencies  " 

Kiel  noted  changes  taking  place  in 
Iowa  with  many  of  the  larger  school 
districts  using  bargaining  units.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  then  able  to  push  for  wage 
increases,  more  control  in  teaching 
methods  and  limiting  class  size. 
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Oseid  establishes  honor 
society  for  humanities 

In  five  years,  program  could  possibly  be 
the  first  national  organization  of  its  kind 


by  TIM  MANNING 

Junior  Bob  Oseid  may  be  just  a  col¬ 
lege  student  right  now,  but  he  does 
have  a  chance  to  become  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  education  if  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  is  successful. 

Although  Osied  said  it  would  be 
nice  to  be  the  founder  of  the  first 
Humanities  Honor  Society,  he  only 
has  one  thing  on  his  mind,  and  that  is 
just  getting  the  program  on  its  wheels. 

"Right  now  we  could  care  less  if  we 
are  the  founding  members  of  a  national 
organization,"  Oseid  said.  "We  just 
want  to  get  it  started  and  help  make 
humanities  be  more  recognized." 

He  said  the  process  for  establishing 
membership  as  an  officer  in  the  honor 
society  is  by  writing  and  submitting  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  humanities. 
The  two  present  officers  are  junior  Jan 
Hazlewood,  vice  president,  and  Betti- 
jean  Kloes,  secretary-treasurer 

To  Oseid,  establishing  an  honor 
society  for  humanities  is  not  a  hoax. 
He  said  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pro¬ 
gram  accepted  nationwide.  Not  only 
does  the  organization  have  to  last  five 
years  but  1 0  other  schools  also  have  to 
initiate  their  own  Humanities  Honor 
Society.  Oseid  said  he  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  letters  to  other  private 
schools. 

"Basically,  we've  been  trying  to  get 
people  in  on  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  hard 
because  people  associate  the  humani¬ 
ties  as  being  a  passive  organization 
even  though  it’s  a  very  active  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

The  reason  for  his  interest  is  because 
the  size  of  many  of  the  humanities 
have  very  small  enrollments.  The 


humanities  include  philosophy,  Eng¬ 
lish,  religion,  foreign  language  and 
history.  For  this  reason,  Oseid  said  it  is 
best  just  to  group  the  humanities  to¬ 
gether. 

“In  the  past,  there  were  no  honor 
societies  for  the  humanities.  They 
didn’t  gt  any  recognition.  It's  basically 
for  the  small  schools  about  the  size  of 
Wartburg." 

Oseid's  goals  include  academic  aware¬ 
ness  and  physical  support  for  the 
faculty  members.  He  said  it  is  a  shame 
that  a  liberal  arts  college  doesn’t  place 
more  emphasis  in  humanities,  and 
puts  more  in  business. 

"I  don’t  think  there  are  many  areas 
in  the  humanities  that  haven't  had 
faculty  losses.  They  sacrifice  business 
to  the  detriment  of  the  humanities. 
Everyone's  attitude  is  that  placement 
should  come  first  or  what  is  the  area 
that  the  market  calls  for." 

An  article  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  last  week,  which  cited  Wartburg  in 
the  “Best  Buy  in  College  Education,” 
said  Wartburg  has  "academic  weak¬ 
nesses  in  history,  philosophy  and 
theatre."  Oseid  said  the  time  has  come 
when  Wartburg  should  put  more  sup¬ 
port  into  the  humanities. 

“I  would  hope  it  would  make  the 
humanities  more  visible  and  have  pla¬ 
ces  to  turn  to,”  he  said.  "We  have  weak¬ 
nesses  in  those  areas." 

Five  years  is  a  long  time  for  Oseid, 
and  he  hopes  others  will  follow  through 
on  the  progress  of  the  organization. 

"The  honor  society  will  give  us  that 
much  needed  credit  and  will  rank  the 
student  so  much  higher.  I  think  it  will 
be  great  to  be  part  of  the  first  in  the 
nation." 


Out  to  lunch 


The  Trumpet  will  not  put  out  an  issue  Monday,  Oct  28,  because 
of  mid-term  break.  The  next  issue  of  the  Trumpet  will  be  distributed  Monday, 
Nov.  4. 


Cold  clinic  prepared  to 
battle  seasonal  sniffles 


The  Health  and  Wellneta  Center  Introduce*  their  newest  weapon  to  tight  an  ugly 
battle  with  colds  and  sore  throats  that  are  common  during  this  time  of  the  year. 
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CLINIC 


by  CARL  MONTGOMERY 

Mother  nature  has  changed  her 
course  and  Wartburg's  cold  clinic  is 
ready  to  do  battle  with  this  year's  cold 
season. 

"Proper  health  care  is  important  this 
time  of  year,”  said  Janet  Berg,  a  junior 
peer  health  counselor  at  the  Health 
and  Wellness  Center.  As  students  move 
into  closer  proximity  in  the  resident 
halls  with  windows  closed  and  a  lack 
of  circulating  air,  conditions  are  opti¬ 
mum  for  cold  infections,  Berg  said. 

Berg  said  that  considering  the  hec¬ 
tic  lives  of  faculty,  staff  and  students, 
the  increase  of  sneezing  and  cough¬ 
ing  is  no  surprise.  Fatigue,  poor  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  and  chilling  seem  to 
give  the  virus  a  foothold. 

“The  cold  clinic  was  introduced  last 
year  to  help  students  help  themselves," 
Berg  said.  The  self-care  cold  clinic  will 
be  open  daily  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
Wartburg  students  will  use  the  self- 
care  clinic  to  diagnose  and  treat  their 
own  colds.  Through  the  cold  clinic, 
students  will  be  able  to  identify  their 
cold  symptoms,  taketheirown  tempera¬ 


ture,  examine  their  throats,  choose 
among  the  treatments  and  determine 
medication  usage. 

The  cold  clinic  has  seven  stations, 
each  of  which  assist  in  determining  if 
the  student  needs  professional  help  or 
if  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

“Upper  respiratory  symptoms  in¬ 
clude  high  temperature,  congestion, 
coughing  and  sore  throats”  says  Berg. 
To  measure  temperature  the  clinic 
offers  a  battery-operated  thermometer. 

“Antibiotics  are  not  effective  for  all 
throat  infections,"  Berg  said.  “There  is 
an  important  difference  between  viral 
and  bacterial  infections.  Antibiotics 
are  ineffective  in  treating  viral  infec¬ 
tions.  Colds  and  sore  throats  caused 
by  a  virus  are  best  treated  with  large 
doses  of  fluids,  rest  and  humidity.” 

Medication  at  the  cold  clinic  is  off¬ 
ered  to  reduce  cold  discomfort.  Mild 
decongestants,  non-aspirin,  and  salt 
packets  for  hot  water  gargle  are  avail¬ 
able  to  lower  body  temperature  and 
relieve  discomfort. 

Berg  says  the  real  cold  healer  is  a 
persons  own  body. 
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PETRO-N-PROVISIONS 

The  Pleasin’  People  Piece 
518  W.  Bremer 
OPEN:  6  a.m.-2  p.m. 


—COUPON  — 

COORS 


Six  Pack  (Reg.  or  Light) 

$2.49 


7-Up,  A&W  Root 
Beer,  Dr.  Pepper 


8 

Bottles 


$1.59 


r//M////M 


PICK  &  WIN  WITH  PETRO—N— PROVISIONS 

CIRCLE  THE  WINNING  TEAM  &  WRITE  HOW  MANY 
POINTS  THE  TEAM  WILL  WIN  BY. 

Deadline:  Saturday,  Oct.  26,  at  9  a.m. 

PTS. 


NAME 


Wartburg 

Central 

Dubuque 
Upper  Iowa 


Luther 
Buena  Vista 

Simpson 
William  Penn 


TIE  BREAKER  Wartburg's  Total  Offense _  yds 

Weekly  Winners  Get  FREE  PIZZA  &  12  PK  OF  POP 
_  PHONE _ 


Clip  A  Bring  in  to  P-N-P 


/ - \ 


Stop  in  for  Credit-Card  Application 

BILL  S  STANDARD 

Ph.  352-5207 

v. _ _ _ / 
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College  to  host  1 2th  annual 
Cedar  River  writers  festival 


by  DARREN  MILLER 

Wartburg  will  host  the  12th  annual 
Cedar  River  Writers  Festival  Nov.  1 
and  2.  The  workshop  is  open  to  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
submitted  poems  or  prose  pieces. 

Despite  an  enrollment  decrease  of 
21  from  last  year.  50  students  are  still 
tentatively  scheduled  to  attend  the 
conferene. 

Applicants  will  have  their  works  print¬ 
ed  in  the  festival  magazine,  Dry  Run 
Reader.  Five  small  cash  awards  will  be 
made  to  the  writers  of  the  best  poems 
and  prose  work.  In  the  late  fall,  three 
Wartburg  scholarships  of  $1,200  will 
also  be  awarded  to  outstanding  senior 
participants. 

Despite  offering  the  gifts  and  scho¬ 
larships,  the  festival  is  not  a  recruiting 
tool. 

“We  deliberately  try  to  downplay  the 
recruiting  aspect,"  Joan  Griffin,  festi¬ 
val  coordinator  said.  “It  is  a  service  to 
Iowa  and  other  Midwestern  schools.  A 
person  who  writes  is  isolated.  This 
gives  students  a  chance  to  take  writ¬ 
ing  seriously,  which  is  awfully  im¬ 
portant.” 

Featured  guests  will  be  Jocelyn  Riley, 


Phebe  Hanson  and  Michael  Cotter. 
Riley  is  a  novelist  and  freelance  writer, 
whose  first  book,  "Only  My  Mouth  Is 
Smiling"  was  named  a  "Best  Book  for 
Young  Adults"  by  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Hanson,  an  enthusiastic  lecturer, 
critic  and  poet,  is  making  her  seventh 
visit  to  the  Cedar  Rivers  Writers  Festi¬ 
val.  Hanson  has  just  released  her  first 
book  of  poetry  called  "Sacred  Hearts," 
and  also  has  many  published  works  in 
the  "25  Minnesota  Poets”  volumes. 

Cotter,  a  well-known  Storyteller  from 
Austin,  MN,  will  participate  by  reciting 
stories  based  on  personal  experien¬ 
ces.  Because  all  three  guests  emphas¬ 
ize  personal  experience  in  their  works, 
the  thematic  focus  of  the  convention 
will  be  "Writing  From  Personal  Ex¬ 
perience." 

The  festival  program  includes  work¬ 
shops  with  the  guest  writers,  readings 
and  comments  from  Hanson  and  Riley, 
an  informal  public  reading  featuring 
Cotter  and  a  luncheon  in  the  Castle 
Room. 

Friday  night's  reading  is  open  to  the 
public,  running  from  7-9,  in  the  Buck- 
master  Room  in  the  Whitehouse  Busi¬ 
ness  Center. 


Horses  attract  big  bucks 


by  TERRY  KLEINSCHMIDT 

To  say  there  were  a  lot  of  big  bucks 
thrown  around  last  week  in  the  fall  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Waverly  Midwest  Horse 
Sale  would  be  an  understatement. 
According  to  Bill  Dean,  about  3,000 
tack  items  and  nearly  1,200  head  of 
horses  were  sold. 

According  to  Dean,  owner  of  the 
Waverly  Sales  Company  and  promo¬ 
ter  of  the  sale,  760  head  of  draft  horses 
went  through  the  sales  ring,  and  526 
head  of  light  driving  jams  and  saddle 
horses  were  sold  along  with  3,319  tack 
items. 

The  featured  item  of  the  tack  sale,  a 
Landau  Coach,  purchased  by  Teddy 
Roosevelt  in  1 882  for  use  on  his  Dakota 


Territory  ranch,  was  purchased  by 
Donald  Moreno  of  Waukegon,  IL,  for 
$6,150.  Some  other  big  ticket  items 
were  two  three-seated  surreys  which 
went  for  $3,450  and  $3,000  respect¬ 
ively. 

Allen  Detweiler,  of  Hazelton  sold  his 
prize  Belgian  stallion,  Evergreen’s  Jay, 
for  $5,600. 

Dean  also  got  into  the  act,  as  he  sold 
one  of  his  Belgians  to  a  Fairburn,  GA, 
couple  for  $5,100. 

During  the  saddle  horse  sale,  Randy 
Nieman  of  Melbourne  sold  a  regis¬ 
tered  Quarter  Horse  mare  for  $1,350 
and  Ben  Suess  of  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn., 
sold  a  pair  of  sorrel  geldings  for  $1 ,100 
each. 


newsbriefs 


Tickets  went  on  sale  Monday,  Oct.  14,  fora  benefit  concert  by  the 
Schola  Cantorum  Gedanesis  of  Gdansk,  Poland,  which  will  be  at  Wartburg 
Friday,  Nov.  8.  Tickets  are  $5  for  adults  and  $4  for  students  and  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Visitors  Center  at  the  college  or  by  writing. 

Tickets  for  a  Benefit  Organ  Recital  on  behalf  of  the  Wartburg 

Choir's  1986  European  tour  go  on  sale  this  week.  The  recital,  which  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Warren  Schmidt,  professor  of  organ  and  theory,  will  be  Sunday, 
Nov.  3,  at  8  p.m.  in  Neumann  Auditorium.  Tickets  are  $4  for  general  admission 
and  $2  for  students  and  senior  citizens.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  Wartburg 
Choir’s  booth  at  the  Renaissance  Faire  Saturday  or  through  the  Visitors  Center. 
Tickets  will  also  be  available  at  the  auditorium  box  office  the  night  of  the  recital. 

Chapel  this  week:  Tuesday  at  9:30  a  m.  in  Burh  Lounge— Eucharist 
Service  led  by  Pastor  Trachte;  Wednesday  at  1 0:15  a  m.  in  Neumann  Auditorium — 
Pastor  Eugene  Walther,  Plainfield  United  Church  of  Christ;  Thursday  at  10:30 
a  m.  in  Neumann  Auditorium— morning  prayer,  Pastor  Trachte;  Friday  at  10:15 
a  m.  in  Buhr  Lounge — senior  Johgina  Densmore;  Monday  at  10:15  a.m.  in  Neu¬ 
mann  Auditorium — Dr.  Doris  Cottam,  professor  of  sociology. 

Starting  Oct.  30,  Thursday  chapel  win  begin  at  9 .30  a  m 

instead  of  10:30  a.m.  This  will  allow  students  and  faculty  to  attend  their  early 
classes  and  still  come  to  chapel.  Pastor  Larry  Trachte  suggest  faculty  members 
schedule  appointments  for  10  a.m. 

Senior  Ward  Prine  will  be  speaking  at  the  Fellowship  of 

Christian  Athletes  meeting  tomorrow  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Conference  Room  of  the 
Student  Union.  He  will  be  showing  slides  from  his  trip  this  summer  with  Athletes 
and  Action.  Everyone  is  invited. 


These  two  horses  are  on  their  best  behavior  as  they  are  bargained  oft  at  the  horse 
sale  held  last  week. 


Because  you’re  you. . . 

. . .  you  deserve  to  look  sensational! 

Our  expert  hair  stylists  can  help  you 
achieve  the  individual  look  you’re  after. 

Definitive  hair  care  isn’t  only  proper 
shaping,  styling  and  color.  .  .  it's  a  state 
of  mind.  It  consists  of  a  beauty  consultation 
that  takes  into  account  each  customer’s 
needs  and  lifestyle.  .  .  and  a  determination  of 
the  perfect  look.  Phone  for  a  consultation  today. 

•  PRECISION  SHAPING  •  COLORING 
•  LUSTRE  SILVMPOOIXG  •  BLOW  DRY  FINISH 
•  PER>L\XENTS  •  HAIR  ELECTROLYSIS 

Discover  the  look  that’s  right  for  you.  An  exciting  new 

hairstyle  will  turn  a  lot  of  heads  your  way! 
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352-3469  Waverly 
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JOE’S  KNIGHTHAWK 


Waverly 

352-2862 


Monday 

$BUCK$ 

BURRITOS 

(reg.  $1 .50) 
ALLNITE  LONG 

50C 

VODKA 

DRINKS 

4  to  10 

75C 
10  to  2 


PITCHER 

SPECIALS 

S2  00  4-7 
$2  25  7-10:30 
$2  50  10:30-2 


Wednesday 

LAS  VEGAS  PITCHER  PARTY 
FEEL  LUCKY? 

ROLL  THE  DICE  AGAINST  YOUR  FAVORITE 
BARTENDER  OR  BARMAID  IF  YOU  WIN.  YOUR 
PITCHER  COSTS  ONLY  $1  50.  IF  YOU  LOSE. 
PAY  ONLY  REG  PRICE 
TIES  CALL  FOR  A  REROLL' 


Tuesday 

TACO  2FERS 

2  TACOS  SI  00 
(Treat  Your  Roommate) 

AND 

MIXED  DRINKS 

i- 

ALL  NIGHT 


-SPECIAL- 

FREE  PITCHER 
ROLLS  FROM 
9:30  to  10 
IF  YOU  WIN. 
YOUR  PITCHER 
IS  FREE' 
GET  LUCKY' 
I.D.  Required 
No  Cover 


Thursday 
Pizza  Night 

LARGE  PIZZAS 
only 

$6.50 

ALL  BOTTLE 
BEER  & 
STRAWBERRY 
STRIPPERS 

754 


HAPPY  HOURS 
4:00-6:30  DAILY 


Friday 

2FERS 

3:30  to  6:30 


Pitcher  Special 
At  lOfOO 


Saturday 

Go 

Knights, 

Beat 

Luther 


CHIEFTAIN  STATION  MART 

322  W  Bremer.  Waverly 

Where 
“Courtesy 
is  KiNG” 

HOURS 

8X50  ft.m  -1 1:00  p.m.  Mon.-Thor*. 

6  00  a.m.-1 1:00  p.m.  Fri.-Sat 

7:00  p.m.-l  1 :00  p.m.  Sunday 

MILLER  LITE 

12  pk 

$4.99  Plus  Dep. 


SCHMIDT  OLD  STYLE 

24  Bottles  12  pk  bottles 

$5.29  Plus  Dep.  $3.59  Plus  Dep. 

Beef  Sticks  3  for  $1  f  $T00~6?F  "j 

O  Grady  s  $1 1 i  12  Pk.  Bud  or  Bud  Lite  j 

Free  popcorn  with  $10  J  Reg  $6  09  PlusDep 

worth  of  gas  Lj££iU£iJ5:?.?.  Plus  Dep^ 

73  ~iii7  7i  "H, 


A  0j».4r>  .  y  o  *•  4  ■>  i  ,  «  «  « «  4  k 
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Banning  rock  is 
just  a  bad  idea 

Since  its  birth  in  the  50s,  rock  music  has 
been  under  constant  attack  as  supposedly 
crushing  the  morals  of  youths  who  listen  to  its 
driving  rhythms. 

Recently,  parents  have  been  claiming  to 
preserve  their  children's  souls  from  the 
satanic  influences  found  in  today's  pop  music 
by  having  record  burnings  and  condemning 
those  who  refuse  to  throw  their  LP’s  onto  the 
flames. 

This  is  a  scaled  down  version  of  the  book 
burning  staged  in  Nazi  Germany.  Only  now, 
right-wing  extremists  are  claiming  to  be  des¬ 
troying  the  devil  by  burning  his  works. 

Destroying  every  record  ever  made  will  not 
destroy  the  devil.  In  fact,  killing  anything  with 
any  message,  either  good  or  bad,  will  only 
make  a  martyr  of  them,  thus  making  them 
stronger. 

And  in 


Corner... 


by  Matthew  W.  Tuttle 


By  placing  bans  on  such  influential  records, 
publicity  is  drawn  to  it  and  adversely  creates  a 
greater  demand  for  the  forbidden. 

The  only  reason  I  can  see  for  right-wing 
extremists  wanting  to  destroy  records  with 
"evil  influences"  is  their  ineffectiveness  as 
parents.  If  they  can’t  properly  educate  their 
child  on  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil  their  next  hope  is  to  eliminate  all  evil 
influences  and  allow  their  child  to  grow  up  in 
a  perfect  “Christian  society.” 

One  actually  grows  stronger,  both  mentally 
and  spiritually,  through  direct  confrontation. 
It's  up  to  parents  to  provide  confidence  and 
support  to  their  child  when  confrontations 
arise. 

Defining  what  is  obscene  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible.  Sometimes  nudity  can  be  art  but  many 
people  cannot  see  the  art  and  will  find  the 
work  obscene. 

If  any  warning  labels  should  be  put  on 
albums,  they  should  help  protect  the  consu¬ 
mer.  My  suggestions  for  helpful  warning  lab¬ 
els  would  be  one  of  the  following;  “This 
album  contains  a  foreign  artist  whose  English 
may  be  impossible  to  understand,"  “All  songs 
on  this  album  sound  alike  but  should  not  be 
confused  with  a  long-playing  single”  and 
“This  album  contains  sickening  sweet  melo¬ 
dies  and  lyrics  and  should  not  be  played 
immediately  after  dining.” 


-y  Wartburg 
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knightbeat 

Remedy  for  cramped  muscles 


by  CRAIG  SESKER 

In  the  annals  of  Iowa  conference  football,  Central 
has  established  themselves  under  Coach  Ron  Schip- 
per  as  the  premiere  team  in  the  league,  if  not  the 
nation,  the  past  several  years.  Grant  you,  Schipper  is 
an  excellent  football  coach  but  add  to  that  the  superb 
facilities  Central  features  in  comparison  to  other  top 
gridiron  clubs  such  as  our  own  Wartburg  Knights 
and  you  will  find  the  Knights  are  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage. 

The  Central  weight  room  is  a  plush  machine-type 
shed,  about  1.5  times  the  size  of  the  Players  Theatre, 
which  is  isolated  on  the  edge  of  campus  only  several 
feet  outside  the  Flying  Dutchmen  locker  rooms.  The 
key  here  is  size,  and  with  about  60  or  70  hulking 
bodies  trying  to  pump  iron  at  once  no  problems  arise. 

Wartburg’s  weight  room  is  hardly  adequate  for  a 
high  school  let  alone  a  college;  even  a  small  Lutheran 
institution  such  as  our  very  own.  The  Knight  weight 
room  is  barely  the  size  of  three  dorm  rooms. 

Even  lowly  Upper  Iowa,  despite  the  extreme  optim¬ 
ism  of  fiery  coach  Steve  Fickert,  has  built  a  fine 
weight  room  facility.  Fickert  calls  his  facility  the  “best 
in  the  league”  even  though  Central  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  that. 

Central  has  the  best  weight  room  facility  in  the 
MAC  if  not  all  the  small  colleges  in  the  state.  Central 
has  defeated  Wartburg  nine  out  of  the  last  10  years. 
Central  has  won  10  conference  championships  in 
Schipper's  tenure.  Central  has  won  a  national  cham¬ 
pionship  (1974)  and  was  NCAA  Division  III  runner- 
up  last  season. 

Wartburg  has  been  a  top  squad  on  the  gridiron  the 
past  few  years  but  not  as  dominant  as  Central.  Wart¬ 
burg  does  not  have  a  good  weight  lifting  facility. 

If  you  think  a  weight  room  is  only  trivial  in  the  plight 


of  a  football  team  you  are  out  to  lunch.  Major  col¬ 
leges  such  as  Iowa  and  Nebraska  have  poured 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  having  a  top- 
notch  weight  room  facility.  This  is  not  saying  Wart¬ 
burg  has  to  be  up  to  their  level;  that  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  But  at  least  our  facility  could  be  of  adequate 
size  in  proportion  to  a  school  of  comparable  size 
such  as  Central. 

Head  football  coach  Don  Canfield  isn’t  happy  with 
the  current  facility  either.  The  only  recruiting  tool  he 
has  when  showing  a  prospective  player  the  strength 
program  at  Wartburg  is  a  person  like  Roger  Britson 
who  can  bench  press  500  pounds.  And  when  he  has 
such  a  large  number  of  players  lifting  in  the  off¬ 
season  space  is  extremely  cramped.  Then  consider 
there  are  other  people  besides  football  players  who 
want  to  use  the  weight  room  and  the  problem  is 
evident. 

It’s  still  a  mystery  to  most  people  why  a  weight 
room,  wrestling  room  and  coaches  offices  weren't 
built  in  the  new  P.E.  Complex. 

The  prospects  of  obtaining  a  new  weight  room 
appear  dim  even  though  many  students  (or  student- 
athletes  if  you  will)  and  coaches  feel  there  is  a  need 
for  one.  Dr.  Ron  Matthias,  vice  president  forfinancial 
affairs,  feels  there  is  a  need  for  a  weight  room  as  well, 
but  says  there  are  no  plans  for  one. 

Matthias  said  when  the  current  Design  for  Tomor¬ 
row  project  is  completed  with  the  renovation  of  Old 
Main,  the  building  of  a  new  weight  room  may  be  a 
succeeding  project. 

Let's  solve  all  our  problems  by  planting  some 
dynamite  in  Old  Main  or  cracking  out  the  ol'  wrecking 
ball  and  chain.  This  would  help  us  clear  the  hurdle  of 
cost  and  spare  us  the  agony  of  staring  at  that  aging 
facility  (only  kidding  President  Vogel). 


Golly,  Beav,  it’s  Homecoming 


The  longer  I've  been  at  Wartburg,  the  more  I 
appreciate  Homecoming 

When  I  ponder  why,  I  realize  that  it's  not  just  Kastle 
Kapers,  the  parade,  the  Oktoberfest,  the  concerts 
and  worship,  or  even  the  game— it's  the  alums  that 
make  Homecoming.  The  longer  I've  been  here,  the 
more  of  them  I  know.  The  more  of  them  I  know,  the 
better  I  feel  about  Wartburg  College  and  what  we  are 
about.  So  here  are  some  "Homecoming  ponderings” 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean. 

Yes,  there  is  life  after  Wartburg. 

As  campus  pastor,  students  are  forever  asking  me 
about  that,  especially  when  they’re  discouraged 
about  grades,  classes  or  their  prospects  for  the 
future.  Often  the  question  is  more  immediate— like  is 
there  life  after  the  test  tomorrow?  Is  there  life  after 
this  class,  this  term,  this  messed-up  relationship? 
After  a  while,  even  we  as  faculty  and  staff  begin  to 
wonder. 

But  then  comes  Homecoming.  It’s  an  Easter  event! 
People  forgotten  and  even  feared  "dead",  suddenly 
reappear.  And  by-in-large,  they’re  alive.  In  fact,  most 
of  them  are  more  than  "just  alive."  They're  doing 
amazing  things  with  their  lives. 

It  gives  me  confidence  for  the  next  time  a  student 
asks,  "Is  there  life  after  Wartburg?"  Judging  from  our 
alums,  the  answer  is  a  resounding,  "Yes  indeed!" 

A  second  and  related  pondering. 

A  farmer  can  sit  on  the  back  porch  after  a  long  and 
successful  harvest,  eye  the  bursting-at-the-seams 
grain  bins,  and  feel  that  something  has  been  accomp¬ 
lished  (regardless  of  the  price  of  grain)  .  A  painter  can 
step  back,  admire  the  canvas  and  that  final  brush 
stroke,  and  have  a  sense  of  fulfillment.  A  construc¬ 
tion  worker  can  do  the  same  thing  with  a  building  or 
completed  project.  But  what  about  an  educator? 
How  can  we  measure  our  accomplishments  when 


our  product  is  something  as  intangible  as  people? 

A  student  may  pass  our  classes,  but  has  he  or  she 
learned  anything  of  value  for  life?  Do  we  as  profs 
really  make  a  difference?  Is  what  we  do  at  Wartburg 
of  lasting  significance  for  the  lives  of  our  students? 

Again,  judging  from  our  alums,  the  answer  is  a 


Pastor’s 

Ponderings 

by  Larry  Trachte 


resounding,  "Yes,  indeed!" 

It’s  always  a  thrill  to  see  students  graduate  (espe¬ 
cially  some  students).  But  while  there’s  a  sense  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  at  commencement,  it’s 
hardly  the  goal  of  what  we  do  at  Wartburg.  Our  goal  is 
not  to  prepare  students  for  graduation,  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  life.  Homecoming  affirms  the  fact  that 
what  we  do  at  Wartburg  is  of  value  in  the  world 
beyond  Bremer  Avenue. 

A  final  homecoming  pondering — it  is  great  to  be  a 
Knight. 

I  know  everybody  at  Wartburg  says  that,  especially 
at  Homecoming.  But  most  people  who  say  that  have 
never  been  a  beaver.  I  have  been.  It's  nothing  like 
being  a  Knight.  A  beaver  has  trouble  drinking  through 
a  straw,  and  I’ll  bet  kissing  another  beaver  is  no  fun 
either.  (And  some  of  you  thought  having  braces 
created  sparks!)  It’s  also  hard  to  keep  your  tail  out  of 
the  mud  on  rainy  days.  What’s  more,  as  could  be  seen 
Thursday  night  in  Knight  s  Gymnasium,  beaver  ten¬ 
nis  players  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired! 


What 


DAWN  SIMON 

Sophomore,  Parkersburg 


you  think  need  improvement? 


SCOTT  WILSON 

Junior,  Marlon 


TERRELL  HALE 
Sophomore,  Aurora,  CO 


DAWN  LEE 

Freshman,  State  Center 


MIKE  GERDES 
Junior,  Forest  City 


"There  are  not  enough  prac¬ 
tice  rooms  in  the  music  build¬ 
ing  and  the  practice  rooms 
should  be  soundproof  be¬ 
cause  you  can  hear  people 
practicing." 


"The  weight  room  isn't  big 
enough.  We  need  more  equip¬ 
ment.  How  can  we  expect  to 
compete  with  other  colleges 
when  most  high  schools  have 
better  facilities?" 


"Grossmann  Hall  needs  im- 
provemnt  because  it  is  old 
and  not  up  to  date.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  closet  space  is 
inadequate.  In  winter,  hot  wat¬ 
er  disappears  completely  " 


"The  weight  room  needs 
to  be  enlarged  so  more  peo¬ 
ple  can  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities.  All  I  know  is  the 
coach  in  P.  E.  said  we  needed 
a  bigger  one." 


"I  would  like  to  see  the 
dormitory  situation  im¬ 
proved  With  the  increasing 
number  of  students  we  need 
more  modern  and  better 
facilities.  ” 


Oct.  21,  1985 
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review 

Guthrie  still  has  the  touch 


by  TIM  MANNING 

A  Vietnam  War  veteran  who  attended  Saturday 
night's  concert  in  Neumann  Auditorium  explained  he 
wouldn't  have  made  it  through  the  war  without  the 
tape  of  Arlo  Guthrie's  music  he  had  with  him. 
Although  he  is  a  status  symbol  of  the  late  60s  and 
early  70s,  Guthrie  hasn’t  lost  his  touch. 

The  music  of  Arlo  Guthrie  and  David  Bromberg 
was  not  loud  or  overwhelming.  The  only  aspect  of  the 
concert  that  was  overwhelming  were  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  the  two  performers.  Within  each  frame  of  the 
concert,  the  two  were  successful  in  communicating 
with  the  audience  what  their  music  is  about  and  who 
they  are. 

Not  only  did  the  sound  crew  have  the  presence  of 
mind  to  spare  the  ears  of  those  in  the  audience,  but 
there  were  other  ways  Guthrie,  Bromberg  and  the 
four-piece  band  displayed  a  lot  of  class.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  dominate  the  audience,  this  group 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  making  the  audience  feel 
at  home  and  enjoy  the  concert,  and  enjoy  themselves 
at  the  same  time. 

Ironically,  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  con¬ 
cert  was  the  modesty  of  the  group.  The  concert 
remained  simple,  and  neither  Guthrie  or  Bromberg 
boasted  up  his  songs  or  their  past  past  successes. 
Although  Guthrie  and  Bromberg  are  well-known  for 
their  folklore,  the  concert  was  comprised  of  not  only 
folk  music.  They  also  comprised  pieces  of  jazz,  blues 
and  ragtime  to  make  up  a  diverse  repertoire. 

The  audience  got  more  than  just  music.  Both 
Guthrie  and  Bromberg  were  quite  philosophical, 
speaking  their  thoughts  during  and  after  numbers. 
Bromberg  even  seemed  as  though  he  was  having  a 
dialogue  with  his  guitar.  Both  singers  had  a  story  for 
each  song  they  sang,  and  this  made  each  song  more 
valuable  and  even  interesting. 

The  last  number,  “Amazing  Grace,"  received  a 
standing  ovation  after  the  crowd  joined  in  to  sing  the 
lyrics.  This  was  only  after  Guthrie  told  the  true  story 
about  the  composer  and  related  it  to  his  own  life  that 
the  audience  responded  with  their  cheers. 

The  only  disappointment  of  the  concert  was  that 
Guthrie  failed  to  sing  any  of  his  most  popular  hits; 
"Woodstock,"  “Alice's  Restaurant"  and  “The  Pickle 
Song."  Nonethless,  Guthrie  put  on  a  show  not  many 
in  the  audience  will  soon  forget.  Even  Guthrie  would 
have  been  surprised  if  any  teenagers  or  adolescents 
would  enjoy  his  music  or  understand  it,  but  the 
young  and  the  old  could  appreciate  his  down-to- 
earth  music  and  his  unique  character. 

After  showing  his  mastery  at  strumming  the  guitar 
and  a  humerous  portrait  of  farmers,  he  gave  a  tribute 
to  composer  Steve  Goodman,  who  died  last  year, 
singing  “Good  Morning  America  "  During  this  piece, 


Guthrie  was  more  emotional  than  at  any  other  time 
during  his  performance. 

After  this,  he  did  "Walkin’  Blues,"  which  is  more 
widely  known  as  “501  Blues"  in  a  commercial  for 
Levis  jeans.  Guthrie  then  quickened  the  pace  with 
some  of  his  pattoned  knee-slapping  numbers  which 
got  the  most  response  and  applause  from  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Although  he  slowed  his  music  down  to  a  lullabye 
pace,  Guthrie’s  suggestive  high-pitched  voice  kept 
the  audience  alert.  His  storytelling  was  both  humor¬ 
ously  cynical  and  self-analagous,  and  this  was  the 
difference  that  makes  Guthrie  a  performer,  not  just  a 
musician. 

Bromberg  made  a  special  appearance  with  the 
group,  starting  off  and  leading  the  first  10  numbers. 
Bromberg  had  the  crowd  laughing  the  whole  60  min¬ 
utes  he  was  on  stage.  He  sounded  like  George  Carlin, 
only  without  the  dirty  words. 

Bromberg  teamed  up  with  Guthrie  to  do  their  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  banjo,  which  resembled  the  theme  to 
"Beverly  Hillbillies.”  This  number  was  several  num¬ 
bers  combined,  rolling  into  several  different  pitches 
and  beats.  Bromberg’s  second  number  was  more  of  a 
story  than  a  song,  featuring  him  talking  to  his  guitar. 

The  most  humerous  of  his  works,  “Old  Cub  Fan 
Dying,"  was  another  tribute  to  Steve  Goodman. 
Although  the  audience  laughed  uncontrollably  the 
first  time  through  the  lyrics,  they  were  silent  the 
second  time  through,  when  the  story  behind  the  song 
settled  in. 

After  several  numbers  of  blues,  he  surprised  the 
audience  with  a  tense,  emotion-rising  series  of  10 
angered  bursts.  Each  line  he  yelled  into  the  micro¬ 
phone  was  succeeded  by  a  sharp  blast  of  back¬ 
ground  amber  which  had  a  lightening  effect.  The 
desired  mood  got  through. 

The  concert  wouldn’t  be  classified  as  exhilerating 
or  keeping  the  audience  in  awe  throughout  each 
verse.  These  were  songs  that  not  many  have  heard, 
but  were  still  meaningful.  The  group's  folk  music 
increased  in  value  when  the  real  meaning  of  each 
lyric  was  unfolded  to  the  audience. 

It’s  not  very  often  that  a  great  majority  stays  in  their 
seats  during  intermission,  or  when  a  crowd  made  up 
mostly  of  adults  stands  up  and  pleads  for  more.  One 
reason  was  the  spontaneity  of  the  performance 

For  those  in  Guthrie's  and  Bromberg's  generation, 
the  concert  had  special  meaning,  and  they  probably 
left  the  auditorium  hearing  the  gentle  strumming  of 
the  guitar  and  listening  to  their  past  whisper  in  their 
ears.  For  those  who  have  never  heard  Guthrie  or 
Bromberg  before,  they  probably  wondered  if  these 
were  the  songs  they  have  always  heard  from  their 
hearts. 


Third  World 
issues  made  clear 
at  conference 

For  most  American  s,  understanding  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Third  World  is  like  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fourth  dimension.  Even  Tanzania- 
native  Jesse  Lutabingwa  has  had  difficulty  under¬ 
standing  the  most  recent  developments,  but 
after  attending  a  conference  in  Omaha,  NE,  he 
has  learned  a  great  deal. 

Lutabingwa,  along  with  David  Kaliisa,  Uganda; 
Anandi  Dessai,  West  Germany;  and  Voon  Lee 
Chia,  Malaysia,  went  to  several  seminars  at  the 
8th  National  Third  World  Studies  Conference, 
which  dealt  with  Third  World  issues,  hunger, 
population,  political  and  economic  problems. 

One  particular  seminar  reaffirmed  Lutabing- 
wa’s  belief  that  the  probable  location  of  World 
War  III  would  take  place  in  the  Third  World. 
Another  speaker  said  America  wasjustas  much 
provoking  terrorism  as  any  other  country  by 
selling  arms  to  other  countries.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  Lutabingwa  said  he  is  worried  unless 
something  is  done  to  stop  the  selling  of  weapons. 

One  topic  of  some  of  the  seminars  gave  Luta¬ 
bingwa  some  answers  to  new  developments  in 
the  Third  War.  He  said  he  gained  knowledge 
about  liberation  theology  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  involved  in.  Until  recently, 
Lutabingwa  said  the  Church  has  not  spoke  up  in 
Central  America,  but  he  is  glad  the  Church  is 
now  standing  up. 

“The  Church  has  started  to  speak  up  and  I 
think  this  is  good,”  he  said.  "The  Church  does 
not  have  to  be  quiet  and  can  speak  out  about  its 
members.” 

To  Lutabingwa,  he  has  trouble  accepting  mil- 
itry  control  as  a  viable  substitue  for  an  organ¬ 
ized  government.  In  Central  America,  he  said 
the  problem  is  due  to  people  who  dont't  accom¬ 
plish  what  it  takes  to  run  a  government. 

“I  don't  believe  in  military  control.  Those  guys 
have  good  intentions  but  they  aren’t  political 
intentions,  and  sometimes  they  aren't  very  edu¬ 
cated.” 

Nonetheless,  the  dominant  problem  in  Africa 
is  the  economy.  Lutabingwa  said  they  continue 
to  build  up  their  debts,  compiling  the  problem 
by  putting  it  off  into  the  future.  In  the  end,  the 
countries  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  debts. 

“The  main  problem  the  leaders  are  tying  to 
deal  with  are  economic  problems,”  he  said. 
“They  are  trying  to  be  independent  and  find 
some  unity  to  have  bargaining  power  with  pow¬ 
erful  countries.” 
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Knights  remember  humiliation, 
dam  Beavers  in  47-21  thrashing 


As  the  offensive  line  moves  bodies  around,  sophomore  tailback  Brad  Oft  dives  over  the  top  for  the  first 
touchdown  of  the  game  for  the  Knights.  Ott  went  on  to  earn  his  third-straight  100-yard  performance. 


by  DARREN  MILLER 

Don  Canfield  and  the  Knights  didn’t  forget. 

Wartburg’s  head  coach  and  his  players  remem¬ 
bered  an  embarrassing  20-17  loss  to  Buena  Vista  last 
year  that  knocked  the  Knights  from  the  conference 
title  hunt  and  any  playoff  aspirations  they  had. 

Saturday,  4,000  Homecoming  fans  witnessed  sweet 
revenge  as  Wartburg  pummeled  the  Beavers,  47-21 
at  Schield  Stadium. 

With  the  victory,  the  Knights  remain  in  a  second- 
place  tie  with  their  next  foe,  Luther,  at  3-1  in  the  IIAC. 
Wartburg  is  4-3  overall  while  Buena  Vista  slipped  to 
3-4,  1-3. 

"There  was  talk  about  last  year’s  ballgame  at  half¬ 
time,”  Canfield  said.  “BV  is  the  type  of  ballclub  with  a 
wide  open  offense  and  can  put  a  lot  of  points  on  the 
board  in  a  hurry.” 

Scoring  34  points  and  limiting  the  Beavers  to  80 
yards  with  a  stingy  defense,  the  Knights  put  Buena 
Vista  in  a  hole. 

Last  year  the  Knights  sputtered  on  offense  and 
squandered  several  scoring  opportunities.  But  this 
year  Wartburg  wasted  no  time  building  an  insur¬ 


mountable  lead,  scoring  on  the  opening  drive  of  the 
game. 

The  Knights  drove  73  yards  on  1 1  plays,  scoring  on 
a  1-yard  plunge  by  sophomore  Brad  Ott  just  four 
minutes  into  the  contest.  During  the  initial  series,  Ott 
accumulated  27  of  his  107  yards,  and  senior  Jay 
Topp  hooked  up  with  classmate  Dave  Koll  on  a  35- 
yard  completion  to  spearhead  the  drive  and  put  the 
Knights  on  the  Beaver  16. 

Both  teams  refused  to  give  ground  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  series,  but  with  2:31  remaining  in  the 
first  period,  a  Buena  Vista  punt  was  returned  83  yards 
by  senior  Eric  Schwarz  for  the  second  Knight  tally. 
Sophomore  Stu  Fritz'  kick  made  the  score  13-0 
After  a  fumble  recovery  by  senior  Mike 
Suckow,  Wartburg  put  seven  more  points  on  the 
board  with  10  seconds  remaining  in  the  first  stanza. 
The  score  came  on  a  14-yard  run  by  senior  Todd 
Glaw. 

Junior  Erik  Buchholz  claimed  the  defensive  spo¬ 
tlight  for  the  afternoon,  intercepting  three  Beaver 
aerials.  His  first  interception  put  Wartburg  in  position 
for  their  fourth  touchdown  in  19  minutes.  Four  plays 


after  the  Buena  Vista  error,  Topp  hit  a  wide-open  Jim 
Shimon,  junior,  for  a  20-yard  touchdown.  The  kick 
made  the  score  27-0  in  favor  of  the  Knights. 

"When  the  defensive  line  puts  a  rush  on  like  they 
did  today,  that  just  helps  the  defensive  backs  that 
much  more,”  Buchholz  said.  ’’Two  of  the  intercep¬ 
tions  came  on  tips,  so  I  was  just  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.” 

'  Wartburg's  final  touchdown  of  the  half  came  on  a 
bizarre  play.  A  Topp  pass,  intended  for  sophomore 
Paul  Secrist,  was  deflected  away  as  Koll  grabbed  the 
loose  ball  for  an  eight-yard  scoring  strike.  Secrist 
was  clearly  interferred  with  on  the  play,  but  the  score 
made  it  possible  for  Wartburg  to  decline  the  penalty. 
The  kick  put  the  Knights  ahead,  34-0. 

"Our  defense  responded  in  the  first  half  by  shutting 
Buena  Vista  down,”  Canfield  said.  "The  offense  was 
highly  dependent  on  the  blocking  of  our  tackles, 
[juniors]  Roger  Britson  and  Darrin  Ausman.  If  they 
have  a  good  day  we  can  move  the  ball  successfully, 
which  we  ended  up  doing.” 

Buena  Vista  opened  the  second  half  scoring  when 
All-Conference  tailback,  Dan  Higley,  raced  three 
yards  for  a  Beaver  score  with  7:55  remaining  in  the 
third  period.  The  run  gave  Higley  3,000  yards  rushing 
in  his  college  career.  On  the  afternoon,  Higley  was 
held  to  79  yards  on  12  carries. 

Wartburg  stormed  back  four  plays  later,  when  Koll 
caught  his  second  touchdown  pass  of  the  game.  This 
time  the  Marshalltown  native  grabbed  Topp's  toss 
and  ran  57  yards,  sprinting  by  three  Beaver  defenders. 

Buena  Vista's  final  two  scores  were  performed 
against  a  reserve-dominated  Knight  defense,  caus¬ 
ing  Canfield  to  install  his  first  offensive  unit  back  into 
the  contest.  Junior  Greg  Nielson  culminated  an  11- 
play,  76-yard  drive  with  a  one-yard  scoring  run  The 
kick  made  the  final  score  47-21. 

"I  think  the  basis  of  the  game  was  number  one, 
stopping  Dan  Higley,  the  leading  all-time  rusher  at 
BV,”  Canfield  said.  "We  also  had  to  contain  the  quar¬ 
terback.  [Todd]  Kloewer,  who  is  closing  in  on  their 
school  record  for  pass  completions.” 

Canfield  upped  his  career  coaching  record  to  66- 
49-1  with  the  win,  including  a  9-4  mark  in  Homecom¬ 
ing  games.  Wartburg’s  three-game  winning  streak 
will  be  on  the  line  when  they  travel  to  Decorah,  Sat¬ 
urday  to  play  the  Luther  Norsemen. 

“Luther  has  a  great  defensive  team  and  will  be 
coming  with  between  seven  or  10  men  on  a  rush," 
Canfield  said.  “They  will  get  a  lot  of  mileage  from 
[quarterback]  Paul  Hefty  with  his  run  and  pass 
option.  He  is  one  of  the  better  quarterbacks  in  the 
conference.” 


Reserve  picks  up  ‘Slack’  in  net  thriller 

Spikers  set  sights  on  winning  four  of  their  five  finai  matches 


by  SCOTT  LEISINGER 

Coach  Kathy  Meyer  needed  some 
help  Thursday  when  her  volleyball 
squad  was  on  the  short  end  of  a  14-13 
tally  to  Cornell.  The  Knights  were  up 
on  the  Rams  two  games  to  one  at  the 
time,  but  that  didn't  let  Meyer  breathe 
any  easier. 

Two  days  earlier  she  watched  her 
team  blow  a  13-6  lead  and  lose  to 
Dubuque  15-13. 

Meyer  turned  to  her  bench,  and  put 
the  Knights’  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a 
freshman,  Colette  Slack. 

Slack  entered  the  contest  and  calmly 
proceeded  to  nail  three  straight  serves, 


two  of  them  by  aces,  and  led  the 
Knights  to  a  come-from-behind  16-14 
victory 

“That  was  a  big  win  for  us,”  Meyer 
said.  "That  was  our  first  victory  over 
Cornell,  and  hopefully  this  game  will 
boost  our  confidence  and  take  us 
through  the  rest  of  the  [Iowa]  confer¬ 
ence  schedule." 

The  play  of  junior  Chris  Waring  and 
sophomore  Sue  Lorenzen  grabbed 
Meyer’s  attention  in  the  match  played 
before  a  large  Parents  Night  crowd. 

The  win  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
sluggish  Knight  performance,  as  two 


days  earlier  they  dropped  an  IIAC 
twinbill. 

In  the  first  match  conference  co¬ 
leader  Luther  downed  Wartburg  15- 
10,  15-8.  The  Knights  then  rebounded 
well  and  looked  like  they  might  escape 
with  a  split,  but  ran  into  a  pesky 
Dubuque  team. 

Wartburg  led  the  Spartans  13-6  in 
the  first  game,  but  let  up  and  saw  their 
lead  deteriorate.  Dubuque  squeaked 
out  a  15-13  win,  and  went  to  claim  the 
second  game  15-9. 

“We  just  didn’t  play  well,”  Meyer 
said.  "We  lacked  mental  intensity  and 
we  didn't  go  after  every  point. 


The  double  loss  left  the  Knights  with 
a  2-7  loop  record,  as  they  prepare  to 
face  Central  and  co-leader  William 
Penn  Thursday  in  their  final  home 
contest. 

"We’re  hoping  to  take  Central,"  Meyer 
said,  whose  club  must  play  their  final 
three  games  on  the  road 

"I  think  realistically  we  can  win  four 
of  our  last  five  matches,  but  in  order  to 
do  that  we  need  at  least  a  split  Thurs¬ 
day,”  Meyer  added. 

Gametime  is  6  p.m.  for  the  Central 
bout,  with  the  Wartburg-William  Penn 
contest  starting  about  8  p.m. 


Riviera  Ballroom  in  Janesville 
has  RED  LINE  playing 
on  Friday,  Oct.  25,  9  p.m. 
until  1  a.m. 

BUCK  NIGHT 

$1  for  door 
$1  for  bottle  beer 
1  for  mixed  drinks 


FEDERAL,  STATE  and  Civil 
Service  jobs  now  available  in 
your  area.  For  info,  call  (602) 
837-3401  Dept.  1083. 


CHILD  CARE/Boston  Area.  We 
have  many  families  looking  for 
loving  child  care  workers.  One 
year  commitment,  excellent 
salary,  benefits,  round  trip 
transportation.  Allene  Fisch, 
Childcare  Placement  Service, 
149  Buchminster  Rd.,  Brookline, 
MA.  02146  (617)  566-6294 


Waverly  Bowl  Inn 

OPEN  BOWLING  TIMES 


Friday — 6  a  m.  to  6  p.m. 

and  9  p.m.  to  close  tkfil 

Saturday — 1  p.m.  to  close 

Sunday  at  11  a.m.— Pay  On 

The  Spot  9-pin  Match  Game 
Competition 

Call  for  Details 

We  Accept  Reservations  (352-4724) 
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Kurtt  gets  thrills  out  of  coaching 

Love  of  athletes  and  competition  has  motivated  him  for  25  years 


by  SCOTT  LEISINGER 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  John  Kurtt  has 
had  to  assume  men’s  cross  country  coaching 
duties.  Every  fall,  Kurtt  has  been  successful  for 
turning  out  a  quality  harrier  program.  Kurtt  treks 
out  to  the  golf  course  or  Hertel  Field,  or  perhaps 
somewhere  else  as  a  surprise  visit,  to  watch  over 
his  squad. 

As  the  athletic  director  and  coach  of  two  sports, 
he  has  to  give  up  many  of  his  weekends  and  travel 
to  all  over  the  state  with  his  team  to  compete.  All 
the  hours,  all  the  headaches,  all  the  hassles;  is  is  all 
worth  it? 

Kurtt  responds  with  an  emphatic  yes.  He  loves 
the  sport,  the  kids  and  the  competition.  Those  are 
the  reasons  Kurtt  has  endured  upon  the  Wartburg 
scene  for  25  years. 

"I  love  working  with  the  coaches,  students, 
faculty  and  administration,”  Kurtt  says.  “There's  a 
concept  running  through  Wartburg  that  says  the 
individual  is  most  important.  Everyone  here,  both 
students  and  faculty,  are  service-oriented;  what  we 
do  we  do  for  each  other." 


JOHN  KURTT 


Graduating  from  Wartburg  in  1953,  Kurtt  spent 
two  years  in  the  military  before  landing  his  first 
teaching  job  in  New  Hartford  Whether  it  was 
beginner's  luck  or  superb  coaching  Kurtt  had  the 
good  fortune  of  directing  his  first  high  school  bas¬ 
ketball  squad  to  the  Iowa  state  tournament.  After 
earning  his  master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Kurtt  journeyed  to  St.  Louis  to  coach  in  the 
high  school  ranks  again. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  Kurtt  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  where  he’s  been  ever  since.  A  virtual  jack-of- 
all-trades,  Kurtt  took  over  the  roles  of  head  cross 
country  coach,  assistant  basketball  coach  under 
Fred  Jaspers,  physical  education  professor  and 
assistant  athletic  director  under  Elmer  Hertel. 

Through  the  years  Kurtt  became  and  remained 
as  head  athletic  director,  and  four  years  ago  he 
replaced  another  Wartburg  legend,  Earnie  Opper- 
mann,  as  head  baseball  coach. 

“I  enjoy  coaching  all  sports  because  I  like  to 
work  with  students  and  athletes,"  Kurtt  said.  "Every 


sport  presents  different  challenges  and  coaching 
approaches." 

Kurtt  has  made  his  biggest  impression,  however, 
on  the  cross  country  program.  In  only  two  years  he 
coached  his  squad  to  the  1963  Iowa  Conference 
championship.  Although  Luther  has  an  annual 
stronghold  on  the  MAC  title,  Kurtt  has  managed  to 
wrestle  the  crown  away  from  the  Norse  three  addi¬ 
tional  times.  The  Knights'  latest  triumph  was  in 
1982  when  they  edged  Luther  by  two  points,  earn¬ 
ing  Kurtt  conference  coach  of  the  year  honors. 

“I  think  cross  country  is  a  unique  sport  because 
it's  both  a  team  and  individual  sport,"  Kurtt  says. 
"People  don't  realize  it’s  a  team  sport,  but  every¬ 
one  is  dependent  upon  each  other  for  the  team's 
success.  As  a  coach,  I  have  to  get  the  best  out  of 
every  individual,  but  also  make  them  realize  they’re 
not  in  it  alone." 

Kurtt  has  guided  the  future  of  some  exceptional 
runners  in  his  years.  He  mentions  Lothar  Columbus 
as  one  who  helped  turn  the  program  around. 

“When  I  came  in  1961,  Wartburg  had  lost  20 
straight  dual  meets,"  Kurtt  says.  “In  1 963  Lothar  fin¬ 
ished  27th  in  the  nation  and  led  us  to  our  first  con¬ 
ference  championship." 

Wartburg’s  first  All-American  was  Doug  Beck  in 
1979.  Beck  finished  fourth  in  the  national  college 
division  race.  This  was  when  all  colleges  were 
divided  into  only  two  groups,  making  Beck's  feat 
quite  an  accomplishment. 

Not  only  did  Beck  help  to  bring  home  a  confer¬ 
ence  title,  but  he  did  the  Knights  another  favor  as 
well.  Beck  became  a  high  school  coach  and  talked 
one  of  his  athletes,  Doug  Rogers,  into  coming  to 
Wartburg.  Rogers  went  on  to  become  the  Knights' 
second  All-American  in  1980. 

“Ability-wise  there’s  no  doubt  the  1967  team  was 
our  best,  that  was  a  coach’s  dream  to  have  that 
many  good  runners  in  one  group,”  Kurtt  says. 

That  contingent  not  only  won  the  conference, 
but  went  on  to  grab  fifth  place  nationally  in  the  col¬ 
lege  division. 

Although  its  nice  to  have  top-notch  runners  right 
out  of  high  school,  Kurtt  is  most  proud  of  the 
underdogs,  the  kids  who  come  in  with  little  or  no 
running  background.  Here  Kurtt  can  take  the  ath¬ 
lete  under  his  wing  and  mold  him  into  the  best 
runner  he  can  be. 

"These  kids  participate  in  other  sports  in  high 
school  and  they  come  to  Wartburg  thinking  they're 
not  good  enough  to  run,"  Kurtt  said.  “I  have  to 
convince  them  they  have  the  ability  to  be  good 
runners,  and  it’s  fun  to  do  that  and  watch  them 
improve.” 

Kurtt  adds  that  Wartburg  has  been  blessed  with 
lots  of  good  runners  over  the  years,  and  he  has 
enjoyed  the  comradery  that  has  developed. 

“Cross  country  allows  the  coach  to  get  closer  to 
the  athletes  because  of  the  relationship  of  the 
sport— the  daily  workouts  and  the  small  number  of 
kids,”  Kurtt  replies.  "The  coach  has  to  get  to  know 
each  individual." 

He  compares  cross  country  with  wrestling  in  that 
"the  coach  must  provide  a  training  program  to  get 
each  runner  to  run  to  their  potential,  but  once  the 
race  starts,  there's  not  much  the  coach  can  do." 

Kurtt  also  gains  much  satisfaction  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  athletic  director  of  Wartburg. 

"I  enjoy  working  with  the  athletes  and  coaches,” 
Kurtt  says.  "We  have  super  coaches  here.  They 
want  to  win,  but  they  also  know  how  to  take  care  of 
the  kids."  Kurtt  is  quick  to  point  out  that  Wartburg 
has  been  committed  to  the  athletic  department. 

"The  Division  III  and  Wartburg  philosophy  on 
athletics  puts  the  student  first  and  the  athlete 


John  Kurtt  and  Knight  All-American  Doug  Roger* 
discuss  how  they  plan  to  sweep  up  the  competition. 
Actually,  Rogers  Is  explaining  how  he  sold  vacuum 
cleaners  In  1980  to  earn  extra  money. 

second,  and  that  attitude  is  very  important  to  me,” 
Kurtt  says.  "They  come  here  number  one  to  get  a 
degree,  and  number  two  to  participate  in  sports." 

Kurtt  states  his  job  is  to  present  the  best  athletic 
program  possible  in  respect  to  the  resources  the 
college  gives  him. 

But  among  all  the  positive  aspects  in  Division  III 
athletics  today,  Kurtt  does  see  a  disturbing  trend 
taking  place. 

"Many  large  schools  such  as  Wisconsin  state 
schools  are  coming  down  to  the  Division  III  level, 
and  they're  putting  lots  of  money  into  their  athlet¬ 
ics  to  compete  nationally,"  Kurtt  said.  “This  situa¬ 
tion  has  to  be  looked  at.” 

"It’s  tougher  to  compete  with  those  larger 
schools,  since  Wartburg  has  only  limited  resources 
and  we  have  many  other  campus  needs,”  Kurtt 
adds.  "At  Wartburg  we’ve  gotten  our  money's  worth 
thus  far,  but  we  must  continue  to  search  and  ask 
ourselves  what  price  we're  willing  to  pay  in  order  to 
compete  nationally." 

In  his  20th  year  as  athletic  director,  Kurtt  is  most 
proud  of  his  development  of  Wartburg’s  women’s 
programs. 

It  was  only  five  years  ago  that  the  women's 
athletic  program  was  virtually  nonexistent.  Since 
then  Kurtt  has  worked  to  build  up  a  full  seven-sport 
women’s  varsity  schedule. 

“We  take  women's  sports  for  granted  now,  but 
back  then  that  was  a  major  advancement,"  he  said 
“We  need  to  push  programs  that  provide  more  par¬ 
ticipation  for  students.” 

He  lists  several  studies  that  suggest  students 
who  engage  in  extracurricular  activities  in  college 
will  have  more  success  in  school,  their  job,  and  so 
on. 

"We  need  to  get  more  students  involved,  but  in 
order  to  do  that  we  need  to  improve  our  facilities, 
since  currently  we  re  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
space  and  staff,”  Kurtt  adds. 

Kurtt  cites  the  continued  upgrading  of  the  col¬ 
lege’s  athletic  facilities  as  his  main  priority  for  the 
future. 

“We  don’t  want  to  become  known  as  a  jock 
school,”  Kurtt  concludes,  “but  we  think  it's  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  more  kids  involved.” 


Wartburg  Trumpet 
Athlete  of  the  Week 
Dave  Koll 

Senior;  Marshalltown;  wide  receiver; 
5'1 1  ”;  170  lb. 

Wartburg's  Dave  Koll  caught  six 
passes  Saturday  for  1 72  yards,  includ¬ 
ing  two  touchdowns,  helping  the 
Knights  to  a  47-21  Homecoming  win 
over  Buena  Vista.  Koll,  a  two-time  All- 
Iowa  Conference  receiver,  has  led  the 
league  in  receptions  the  last  two  years. 
Last  season  he  virtually  rewrote  the 
record  book,  notching  51  receptions 
for  an  incredible  967  yards  and  seven 
touchdowns.  Koll  is  an  international 
business  major  with  a  minor  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Congratulations  to  Dave  Koll,  the 
Trupipet’s  Athlete  of  the  Week. 


Kickers  rally;  win 
final  three  contests 


by  BEN  HUPKE 

Wartburg  finished  its  1985  soccer 
season  on  a  winning  note.  The  Knight 
kickers  put  together  three  impressive 
wins  to  close  out  the  year  with  a  4-8 
record.  Saturday  the  Knights  defeated 
William  Penn  5-1,  and  earlier  in  the 
week  they  downed  Clarke  4-3,  and 
Faith  Bible  College  7-3. 

"The  whole  team  did  a  great  job  all 
week,"  Coach  Ed  Knupp  said.  "Give 
them  credit,  it  was  great  to  see  us 
excel  as  a  team  this  week." 

Wartburg's  biggest  win  was  the  rematch 
victory  over  Faith  Bible,  since  last 
week  the  Knights  suffered  a  3-2  over¬ 
time  loss  to  them. 

Sophomore  Will  Safris  led  the  Knights 


in  scoring  throughout  the  week,  as 
Wartburg’s  offense  gained  a  badly 
needed  spark. 

"I  think  coming  back  and  prevailing 
over  Faith  Bible  shows  you  how  com¬ 
petitive  we  really  were,"  Knupp  said. 

Knupp  is  already  setting  his  sights 
on  next  year,  and  he  feels  that  the 
Knights’  future  looks  bright. 

"We've  got  a  very  young  squad,  and 
considering  that  most  of  our  players 
will  be  back  next  season.  I’m  really 
looking  forward  to  next  year,"  Knupp 
said. 

"Our  biggest  thing  that  we  must  do 
here  is  rebuild  this  program,”  Knupp 
concluded.  “I’m  ready  and  excited  to 
meet  this  challenge." 
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Interns  planting  seeds  of  experience 


Dy  DARREN  MILLER 

Baseball  players  need  valuable  years  of  training  in 
the  minors  before  reaching  the  "Big  Leagues."  Con¬ 
gressmen  battle  in  small  precincts  and  districts  many 
sessions  before  they  become  famous  enough  to  earn 
a  jump  into  the  national  political  spotlight.  Broad¬ 
casting  is  no  different.  Before  a  young  deejay  or 
reporter  lands  a  job  with  a  large  station,  hours  and 
hours  of  hands-on  experience  is  required.  Four 
Wartburg  students  are  doing  just  that.  Through 
internship  programs,  Rick  Smith,  Mark  Pitz,  Jeff 
Nordman  and  Jackie  Wicks  are  preparing  for  a  future 
in  the  communication  field. 

Junior  Rick  Smith  (Waverly)  is  a  nontraditional 
journalism  majorwho  has  experience  in  nearlyevery 
facet  of  the  communication  arts  realm  After  spend¬ 
ing  eight  months  running  a  television  camera  for 
KDUB  in  Dubuque  and  a  year  at  KWAR,  Wartburg's 
campus  station,  Smith  is  now  employed  at  KWAY  in 
Waverly. 

In  his  five  months  with  the  station,  Smith  works  as  a 
disc-jockey,  programmer  and  with  production  aspects 
at  KWAY.  He  was  also  a  cartoonist  for  the  Wartburg 
Trumpet  for  two  years. 

"Working  at  a  small  market  radio  station  gives  you 
experience  in  every  aspect  of  radio,"  Smith  said. 
"You  learn  the  business  bottom-up  and  when  future 
references  are  needed.  I  can  do  nearly  everything  at  a 
radio  station." 


Another  junior,  Mark  Pitz,  has  spent  most  of  his 
year  covering  sports  around  the  Waverly  area.  Fol¬ 
lowing  five  weeks  at  KSMN  in  Mason  City,  three 
years  at  KWAR,  where  he  covered  Wartburg  basket¬ 
ball  games  and  football  games,  and  experience  as 
sports  and  operations  director  at  the  campus  station, 
Pitz  is  also  working  for  KWAY. 

The  Ionia  native  is  entering  his  sixth  week  at  the 
automated  and  country  station,  where  he  hopes  to 
gain  enough  credentials  to  land  a  sports  reporting 
job  in  two  years. 

"This  is  giving  me  valuable  experience  as  far  as 
sports  reporting  goes,"  Pitz  said.  “It  has  helped  my 
interviewing,  writing  and  sportscasting  skills." 

Like  Pitz,  Jeff  Nordman  of  Nashua  is  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  major  who  has  worked  a  month  and  a  half  at 
KWAY.  Nordman  has  spent  the  past  two  years  as  a 
deejay  for  KWAR,  where  he  has  compiled  150  hours 
of  air  time  and  worked  as  news  director. 

“I  really  like  the  diversity  of  things  I  get  to  do  out 
there  [KWAY),"  Nordman  said.  "If  their  was  one  thing 
I  have  noticed  about  the  ‘real  world,'  is  that  your  job  is 
never  finished  There  really  isn't  a  time  when  I  can 
say  I'm  not  on  duty  for  KWAY  It  is  my  responsibility 
to  get  any  story  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Nordman  has  become  "more  enthusiastic"  about 
broadcasting  since  joining  KWAY  because  of  the 
thrills  and  pride  associated  with  the  job 


Bob  Foster,  program  director  at  KWAY,  was  the 
prime  instigator  of  the  internships  and  is  beginning 
to  see  the  benefits  from  the  students. 

"In  Rick's  case,  he  is  really  a  full-time  employee 
who  works  34-40  hours  a  week.  He  is  plugging  a  gap 
we  need,"  Foster  said.  "Pitz  gives  us  a  lot  of  help  as 
far  as  sports  images  are  concerned  and  Nordman  is 
getting  better  all  of  the  time  covering  events  in  the 
community." 

Jackie  Wicks,  a  senior  from  Waverly,  is  presently 
working  at  KIFG  in  Iowa  Falls.  She  worked  at  KWAR 
for  4  years  before  moving  to  the  Iowa  Falls  station 
nearly  a  month  ago. 

“The  internship  is  providing  a  lot  of  commercial, 
on-air,  experience,"  Wicks  said.  "I  enjoy  the  news 
associated  with  radio  and  am  now  learning  stricter 
guidelines  in  the  profession.  It  has  made  me  look  at 
broadcasting  as  work.  Sometimes  you  have  to  do  the 
work  whether  you  are  having  fun  or  not.” 

After  her  graduation  in  December,  Wicks  would 
like  to  work  part-time  as  an  announcer  for  pay. 

Despite  doubling  as  Warburg  College  students, 
these  four  individuals  have  invested  numerous  hours 
to  the  possibility  of  becoming  recognized  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  radio  industry  in  years  to  come.  From 
studio  to  studio  and  booth  to  booth,  the  interns  labor 
for  the  opportunity  to  gain  fame  in  the  industry  they 
love. 


